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Fig. 1 The entire Peruvian tapestry fragment after mounting. (The textile is currently on loan to the Textile Museum.) 


PERUVIAN TEXTILE FRAGMENT FROM THE 
BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE HORIZON 


Wituam J ConKLIn 


ABSTRACT 


A large textile fragment which is closely related to 
Huari-Tiahuanaco ponchos in loom technology con- 
tains iconography indicating a considerably earlier 
date than that usually assigned to the ponchos. The 
textile, which is reportedly from a site between 
Pisco and Ica, was not a poncho, but probably a 
ceremonial cloth or wall hanging. 


The central motif is a frontal Tiahuanacoid deity 
face. It is flanked by large winged felines on each 
side, other secondary mythological animals, and a 
repeated scene of two human figures engaged in a 
ritual fire creation. The textile is closely related 
stylistically to pottery from Conchopata which 
marks the beginning of the Middle Horizon, but 
has some features. which: tend to be more closely 
related to the style of Tiahuanaco, Bolivia. The tex- 
tile is helpful in evaluating Bennett’s 1934 proposal 
of art style transfer by textiles, as well as possibly 
throwing new light on the Tiahuanaco religion. 
The paper also stresses the importance of textile 
analysis as a research tool in the understanding of 
the weaving-oriented ancient Peruvian cultures. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the purpose of this paper to record and review 
an unusual textile fragment (Fig. 1) which may be 
of assistance in understanding the origins of the 
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Middle Horizon in the Andean culture series, and 
to note some characteristics of textiles in contrast 
to other artifact types as conveyors of cultural 
change. 


Our artifact for analysis is a tapestry fragment 
almost a meter long by 25 centimeters, with two ir- 
regular edges and two edges remaining as formed 
in the original weaving. The provenience of the 
textile is reportedly between Pisco and Ica in 
Southern Peru. 


The weaving bears an immediate resemblance to 
the interlocking tapestry of the Middle Horizon 
ponchos which have been analyzed by Sawyer 
(1963), and others. 


Structurally, the textile seems identical © with 
these Huari ponchos which are in museums and 
collections throughout the world. The warp is of 
natural light brown cotton, with a count of about 
40 to the inch, The weft, which has a count of 
about 90 threads to the inch, is of dyed wool— 
probably alpaca. The warp is two-ply, with each 
element Z spun, and the combination S plied. The 
weft is also two-ply, with the individual elements Z 
and the doubling S. The weaving is standard tapes- 
try weaving, with interlocking of the wefts at all 
color changes; but also, curiously, with vertical 
columns of weft interlock occurring within solid 
background areas, apparently indicating division of 
the textile into seven work panels. 


AOA 


Fig. 2-A Detail showing one of several remnants of 
binding indicating attachment to a second textile. 


Of the two original edges still existing, one is a 
weft, or side, selvage with the designs extending to 
the very edge of the textile, and the other, a warp 
selvage, is formed by a chaining of the warp loops. 
Huari ponchos characteristically have one warp sel- 
vage of chained warp loops and the other with warp 
ends cut and worked back in. (Sawyer, 1963). 

The colors of the textile include black, brown, 
and white which are generally used for figurative 
definition, with six colors—red and pink, yellow 
and ochre, and green and a light bluish-green— 
used as both background and as fill-in. (See cover) 
However, the textile creates the overall impression 


Fig. 2-B Detail showing threads which at one time 
bound the folded fragment into the form of a band, 


of consisting of three colors—red, yellow and 
green—a point which will be of considerable inter- 
est later in our interpretation. 

By inference from the symmetry of the design, 
the textile appears to have been 105 centimeters 
wide, which is wider than most Peruvian weaving 
(O’Neale 1930 and 1937), but only one-half as 
wide as the most typical of Huari textiles which 
are woven to form one-half of a poncho shirt and 
are around 2 meters in weft dimension. The orien- 
tation of the figures on this particular specimen 
appears to rule out its use as half of a poncho. 
However, there are evidences of it having been 


Fig. 3 Woolen tapestry 
Textile Museum 91.281] 
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panel attached to cotton cloth with embroidered emblems. Nazca-Huari. 3 2Y4" x 12’ 10%". 


Fig. 4-A 


Figs. 4-A and 4-B, The Peruvian textile fragment as a rolled or folded band. 


joined to another textile along the chained warp 
selvage (Fig. 2-A). Supporting this analysis is a 
technically related textile in the Textile Museum 
(Fig. 3), Though its design is quite different and 
its weft width is more than double that of our 
specimen, it is joined to a piece of plain cloth 
bearing small embroidered panels along its edges 
and was most certainly a wall hanging or mantle 
rather than a portion of a poncho shirt. Bird has 
estimated that 95% of all Peruvian textiles were 
used as clothing; nevertheless, instances of wall 
hangings and ceremonial cloths are not uncommon. 

Two aspects of the condition of the textile under 
discussion suggest something of its history. First, 
the colors are brightest and textile preservation 
best along the irregular bottom edge. Close exami- 
nation of this edge reveals deliberate tearing prior 
to burial rather than deterioration. This tear oc- 
curs through the center of the face of the full-face 
deity. 

A second set of aspects also is suggestive of the 
original disposition of the textile. Throughout the 
fragment, on a regular basis, are bits of threads, 
crudely sewn into the fragment (Fig. 2-B). Check- 
ing the patterns of these thread bits indicates that 
matching would occur when the textile was rolled 
up or folded. This conclusion is strongly confirmed 
by the wear which has occurred at the folded 
edges. When this folding is accomplished in such a 


fashion that all thread bits are lined up, only a 
kind of decorative band is left visible. This 
strongly suggests that the burial condition of the 
textile was as this sewn together band or belt, with 
the main figurative body of the textile thus obliter- 
ated both by tearing and by rolling under and sew- 
ing up (Fig. 4a and b). 

The composition of the textile design consists of 
a top band of a continuous stepped meander with 
pairs of attached falcon heads reversing direction 
across the width of the textile, with seven composi- 
tional groupings below in accordance with the 
seven postulated work panels (Fig. 5). Panels 1, 3, 
5 and presumably the missing panel 7 are nearly 
identical, except for reversals, and depict two 
human figures with a small mythological animal 
below. Panel 2 and 6 are also nearly identical ex- 
cept for color changes and design reversals, and 
each depicts a large mythological being combining 
bird, feline, and human attributes. The central 
panel, number 4, depicts a large frontal deity face 
with headdress appendages, five types of which are 
still present in the fragment.’ A possible recon- 
struction of the entire original textile is illustrated 
(Fig. 6). The reconstruction is based upon the as- 
sumption of symmetry in the design layout and 
upon the supposition that the appendages of the 
central face motif were repeated in reverse order 
on the missing lower half. ° 
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Fig. 5 Diagram of the 7 apparent work panels. (WJC) 
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Since there are no reliable provenience or associ- 
ated artifacts to help us in identifying the cultural 
placement of the textile, we must proceed with a 
comparative analysis based upon this internal evi- 
dence of composition, color, iconography, and tech- 
nique. This comparison can be made with other 
textiles, but also with other artifacts. 


Ceramic Comparison 


We identify the Middle Horizon in ancient Peru as 
an intelligible cultural unit on the basis of artifacts 
found throughout Peru which show a stylistic rela- 
tionship to the culture of Bolivian Tiahuanaco. 


Menzel (1964, 1968), Lumbreras (1959, 1969), 
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and others, through stratigraphic and stylistic .anal- 
ysis, have detected a time sequence for ceramic art 
styles during this period. The most thorough chro- 
nology available for the Middle Horizon is that de- 
veloped by Menzel on the basis of ceramic art 
styles. The longevity and quantity of ceramic 
sherds make the selection of such an artifact ob- 
vious, but the limitations of such single artifact 
analysis must be born in mind. 

A single example can illustrate. A review of the 
relationship of the Huari culture of the Middle Ho- 
rizon with the Inca culture, on the basis of single 
artifact analysis reveals the hazard. Textile analysis 
indicates a strong continuity, especially in the 
weaving technology, but also in the woven art 
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styles, with the late Huari seeming to be almost 
co-terminal with the Inca designs (Bird, in conver- 
sation 1970). In situ stone carving analysis reveals 
a strong continuity between the two cultures, with 
Huari functioning as a most influential model for 
Inca stone carving. A direct comparison of ceramic 
decorative styles, “however, would indicate a nearly 
total loss of cultural connection between the Middle 
and Late Horizons. With the primary exception of 
the Kero shape (Rowe, 1956), the broad bulk of 
Inca pottery seems entirely alien to anything cre- 
ated during the Middle Horizon. In this instance 
though, we have many other sources of informa- 
tion to keep us from being exclusively influenced 
by the ceramic analysis. 


Fig. 6 Reconstruction drawing of the entire Peruvian Textile 
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Obviously, different artifacts reveal different fac- 
ets of cultural change, and may especially reveal 
different time scales “of cultural change. The three 
artifacts mentioned above—stone carving, fancy 
textiles and decorated ceramics—have many ob- 
vious differences as indices. The cultural sequences 
of the Middle Horizon as defined by changes in 
stone carving styles would indeed be few in num- 
ber. Ceramic sequences may be the most sensitive 
index of the time record which is available to us. 
The short life of pottery as such helps dispose of 
old art styles, and makes the ceramic arts most 
sensitive to fashion. 


Fig. 7 Sherds of decorated ceramics from the offering pottery found at Conchopata. Museo Nacional de Antropologia y 
Arqueologia, Lima, Peru. (WJC) 


Fancy textiles during this period may well have 
been characteristically a more tradition-carrying 
art form than ceramics, since their production gen- 
erally required far more human effort than pottery, 
and they may well have lasted longer. Some Peru- 
vian textiles show repeated repairs. So each artifact 
series may be its own kind of culture clock, telling 
its own kind of time. 


The manisfestation of the Huari ceramic sequence 
for Ica, the provenience area of this textile, has 
been developed by Menzel (1964), Lyon (1966) 
and Pezzia (1968). In general, these sequences 
begin with the clearest and most complete ceramic 
representation of Tiahuanaco motifs to be found 
in the area under study. In this case, that would 
represent the offering deposit at Pacheco in Epoch 
I. Although no complete report on Pacheco is 
available, Tiahuanacoid representations on avail- 
able Pacheco pottery include a great emphasis on 
agricultural representations which are not found in 
the ceramics or stone work from the Bolivian site. 

Following the Pacheco offering in the Ica ce- 
ramic sequence is a style of pottery almost identi- 
cal with wares found at Huari and other important 
ceremonial centers such as Pachacamac, This Ica- 
Pachacamac material is still further removed from 
Tiahuanaco iconographic style and content. 


A review of the early Middle Horizon sequence 
in the Ayacucho valley, geographically close to the 
alleged provenience of the textile under discussion, 
suggests the Conchopata pottery of Epoch I for 
comparison, an offering deposit rather than a bur- 
ial. These pottery fragments contain several Tia- 
huanacoid type figures, including a profile winged 
figure illustrated in reconstructed form by Menzel 
(1964), a frontal deity with crossed fangs, and 
also horizontally oriented staff-carrying figures 
which seem closely related to the similar figures in 
the textile (Fig. 7). Much of the detailed drawing 
of headdress appendages on the pottery is also 
comparable. In the textile, each leg joint is marked 
by a central band terminated by a feline head at 
the joint, as they are commonly in Tiahuanaco 
stone carving; however, limb joints are only rarely 
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so animated in Conchopata pottery, according to 
Menzel (see Note 4). Crossed fangs, drawn like the 
letter “IN” in the textile figures, occur commonly in 
Epoch I figures from Peru, but only very rarely in 
figures from Tiahuanaco (Schmidt, 1929, p. 359, 
p. 456, Ubbelohde-Doering, 1954, p. 121). 


A review of the colors of the textile is also 
highly instructive in the matter of possible relation- 
ships. The textile colors are well preserved with the 
predominant color scheme, as noted before, red, 
yellow and green. If iconographic details of ceram- 
ics and textiles show continuity, then one would ex- 
pect color schemes to do so also. Red and yellow 
are common ceramic colors, but green is rare in- 
deed. There are a few recorded examples of the use 
of “green” in Tiahuanaco ceramics (Bennett, 
1934), but none recorded from the Peruvian Mid- 
dle Horizon. Of particular interest however, are re- 
ports by the French mission to the site of Tiahuan- 
aco in the year 1903 (Kubler, 1962), of painted 
stone sculpture. In several instances when stone 
sculpture was freshly unearthed, it was revealed 
that the stone had been brightly painted.? Predomi- 
nant colors were recorded as red, yellow, and 
green (Croqui-Montfort, 1903). This would seem 
to coincide with the color scheme of the textile. 


Compositional Analysis 


A comparison of the design composition of this 
textile with that artifact bearing the closest techno- 
logical relationship, the Huari poncho (Sawyer, 
1963), reveals strangely enough, few similarities in 
the matter of composition. Huari style ponchos al- 
ways have the vertical direction of all represented 
figures coincident with the direction of the weft. 
Smaller Middle Horizon representational textiles of 
tapestry weave, such as headbands, consistently 
also have this coincidence. In the textile under dis- 
cussion, the axis of composition is coincident with 
the warps. Also, the vertically-banded repeated 
motif nature of Huari poncho composition as ana- 
lyzed by Sawyer (1963), is not present. The design 
composition though, is similar to many published 


Fig. 8 Decorated pottery. from the site of 
Tiahuanaco in Bolivia. Textile Museum Col- 

lection. 

examples of decorated pottery from the site of Tia- 
huanaco in Bolivia (Fig. 8). The top band of the 
textile, a continuous meander with attached falcon 
heads, closely parallels the Tiahuanaco art tradi- 
tion shown in the ceramic illustrated and which is 
also frequently found on the major stone sculp- 
tures. 

Both the textile and the Tiahuanaco pottery have 
mythological feline figures drawn in a rounded re- 
presentational style arrayed beneath a meander 
band. Unfortunately, there are no known textiles 
of proven Tiahuanaco provenience for comparative 
analysis. 

Tiahuanaco stone carving bears strong textile- 
like design qualities (Bennett, 1934) and shows 
closely related compositional characteristics. Com- 
positionally like the textile, the “Sun Gate” has a 
full-face deity centrally located (however with 
staffs), many mythological figures on either side, 
and a stepped meander band with falcon heads, 
horizontal in the composition but below the other 
figures. 

A minor carved stone lintel from the site of Tia- 
huanaco is also of very special interest (Fig. 9, 
after Posnansky, 1945, Fig. 140a). This lintel has 
a symmetrical composition of horizontally aligned, 
staff-bearing figures, which have crossed fang teeth. 
The unique characteristics of this stone fragment 
were noted by Rowe and Menzel.* 

The iconographic. analysis. of the individual fig- 
ures represented is both the most fascinating and 


the most frustrating of. our analytic directions. 
Most of the deep cultural content of ancient Peru 
is mute to us, and yet there is a vast record of ob- 
viously highly expressive and exact art left for our 
review. 

The full-face deity represented in the center of 
the textile (Fig. 10) has an array of appendages 
attached to his head band which may explain his 
attributes. The absence of the full figure holding 
staffs, it could be argued, makes him closer to the 
essential symbolic representation of the sun or the 
moon. The large winged felines on either side ap- 
pear to fly toward this central deity. The split eyes 
of these felines stare directly toward the crossed 
eyes of the central figure. The eye markings of the 
central and secondary figures and the split eyes of 
all of these figures indicate “eye contact” amongst 
the mythological figures of this pantheon. The eyes 
of the human figures are carefully distinguished 
from these eyes of the deities. All of the small 
faces are vigorously lively and expressive. These 
realistic characteristics stand in great contrast to 
the later abstraction of Huari textile art. 

Each of the repeated small panels 1, 3, 5 and 7 
contains a pair of related human figures above a 
flying staff-bearing feline. The human figures are 
simplified but quite explicitly detailed. A pole is 
held between the two outstretched hands of the 
green-shirted figure. The seated, black-shirted 
figure holds firmly in both hands a short, horizon- 
tal object which seems to be related to the bottom 
of the pole. The pole has the motif of the falcon 
tail feathers attached to its upper end, as do the 
hats of the human figures. In both instances, these 
tail feather motifs appear to wave, whereas the 
comparable motifs attached to the mythological fig- 
ures in the same textile are rigid and formal. 

The drawing style of the human figures has a 
close counterpart in Tiahuanaco ceramics (Fig. 
11). Seated figures are represented with protruding 
lips and articulate dentures. They wear similar hats 
and hat plumes. The green-shirted. figure could be 
interpreted as a hunchback, which was, as Ponce- 
Sangines (1969) has recently pointed out, a 
traditional figure of Tiahuanaco mythological art. 

In spite of the clarity of the scene, interpretation 
of the activity cannot be entirely certain. In alter- 
native interpretations the pole could be seen as a 
dancing stave, as a pounding stave or digging stick 
in an agricultural scene, or—in the interpretation 
which seems most probable—as a ritual fire scene, 
with one figure twirling the ceremonial-sized fire 


drill while the other holds the hearth: stick. There 


Fig. 9 Carved stone lintel from the site of Tiahuanaco, Bolivia (Posnansky, 1945). 
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Fig. 10 The full-face deity in the center of the textile. 


appears to be no other known representation of 
this scene in Peruvian art, but there are references 
to ritual fire creation during Inca times (Rowe, 
1946). Also, there are many references in ethno- 
graphic literature to fire creation amongst the na- 
tive non-Spanish people of South America (Fig. 
12). All such references indicate that the oldest 
known or traditional method of fire creation was 
by fire drill, and much of the native mythology is 
concerned with the event. One distant tribe reports 
(Metraux, 1944) the use of 8 foot or 9 foot long 


Fig. 11 Tiahuanaco 
sherd. Alan R. Sawyer 
Collection 


(2.8m) fire drills, which assures us of the worka- 
bility of the fire drill interpretation. Because of the 
Incan claim of Tiahuanacan cultural ancestry, we 
should consider seriously that the entire scene 
could represent a ceremonial event which is ances- 
tral to the Inca Raimi ceremony which occurred at 
the summer solstice. Garcilaso described the event 
as involving “lion” and “condor” garment array, 
and a sacrificial burning. Fresh fire was created 
for this sun ceremony either by reflection or by 
rubbing sticks together. His detailed description ° 


Fig. 12 ‘“Wapisiana making fire by drilling,” Vol. i 
1948, Plate 117, ff, p. 826, John Gillin’s “Tribes of The 
Guianas” Handbook of South American Indians, J. 
Steward, Ed. 


would seem to indicate quite possible derivation of 
the Inca ceremony from that portrayed on the tex- 
tile. 

As a general conclusion, it would seem clear that 
on several points the textile is stylistically closer to 
Tiahuanaco than to any known Peruvian textile or 
ceramic style. The absence of any comparable sty- 
listic material from the Ica area and the reused 
condition in the burial suggests a non-local origin. 
There are at least two possible explanations. The 
first would be that the textile is, in fact, an im- 
ported piece, having been actually designed and 
woven in Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, and carried to the 
coast via Huari marking the beginning of the Mid- 
dle Horizon in a way which has been previously 
suggested by Bennett on the basis of other 
evidence.® The second would be that the textile was 
woven in highland Peru by a local group which 
was so strongly connected to Tiahuanaco that the 
work is, for us, indistinguishable from what must 
have been the weaving tradition of that culture. 
This group may well have been the one that also 
created the offering ceramics of Conchopata. 

There are also two possible approaches to the 
subject of the time of its creation. The textile could 
indeed be earlier than any of the known ceramics 
of Epoch I of the Middle Horizon. Stylistic analy- 
sis would seem to indicate that it was. This would 
clearly support the priority of textiles as art style 
carriers as Bennett suggested and it would also in- 
dicate the possibility of the movement from Tia- 
huanaco into Peru occurring at least as early on 
the coast as in the highlands.” 

However, another explanation might be as fol- 
lows: the textile was roughly contemporary with ei- 
ther Conchopata or Pacheco ceramics; and the tex- 
tile iconographic forms, which may be closer to 


NOTES 


1 Max Uhle (1903) recorded a large painted textile with 
Tiahuanacoid characteristics, having as a central figure a 
full-face deity with staffs. This textile, from Pachacamac, 
would appear to be the only other published full-face Tia- 
huanacoid deity on a Peruvian textile. 

2 This would accord with de Molina’s remark concerning 
Tiahuanaco, that, “ . .. on these edifices were painted 
many dresses of Indians.” (Markham, 1873). 

3 The white outlining of all the major figures below the 
meander is found in other Middle Horizon textiles as well 
as in ceramics and, in. fact, might be the identifying factor 
in a stylistic grouping; however, this outlining is also ob- 
viously closely related to Tiahuanaco stone carving. 

4 Personal communication with Dorothy Menzel (1970). 
Menzel has contributed many ideas and suggestions to this 
paper, though the author alone is responsible for the con- 
clusions. 

5“Raimi . .. was the greatest feast of the heavenly 
body ... the sun... the curacas came to the céremony 
in their finest array with garments and headdresses ... . 
Others who claimed to descend from a lion appeared . . . 
wearing the skin of this animal on their backs and on 
their heads, . . its head. . . . Others still, came, got up... 
with the great wings of the bird called condor, which 
they considered to be their original ancestor. Others wore 
masks that gave them horrible faces. Raimi was preceded 
by very strict fasting that lasted three days. . .. On the 
feast day ...a ceremony to the sun.” 
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Tiahuanaco than are those of the ceramics, are 
simply more complete and traditional statements 
than was customary on pottery. In that case the 
question of the date of the textile cannot be deter- 
mined by a comparison with ceramic sequences. 

It should be noted that the shirts portrayed on 
the human figures do not resemble known Middle 
Horizon ponchos. Not only do they seem to have 
sleeves, but they also display iconographic symbols, 
namely the square cross, the s-volute and the circle, 
whose origins are as pelt markings in the Early 
Horizon. 

There are, however, certain points which do 
emerge with some certainty from the evidence. 
Clearly, a mythological-religious scene is being 
conveyed in a very early artifact of the Middle Ho- 
rizon, implying that the movement was a deeply 
religious one, as has been suggested (Menzel, 1968) 
at least in its earliest phases. 

The mythological scene conveyed associates fire, 
birds, and felines in a way which seems to relate 
the Huari-Tiahuanaco religious tradition with that 
of the Incas and continues to survive in the primi- 
tive mythology of all South America. 

But there is also something to learn about 
method. Certainly where textiles are preserved 
from textile-oriented cultures such as ancient Peru, 
wherever possible their sequences should be at least 
developed in parallel with ceramic sequences.’ Al- 
though most of the Peruvian textiles stored in the 
world’s musems have little certain provenience in- 
formation, they do have the advantage of possible 
Carbon-14 dating. Hence, the creation of another 
culture clock, based on style and time of textiles, 
can be of major importance in helping us to un- 
derstand the content and sequence of the ancient 
Peruvian civilizations. 


Then the description of the sacrificed animals, which 
“were burned until nothing remained of them but ashes.” 
The fire used for this sacrifice had to be.fresh or, as they 
said, given to them by hand of the sun. And Garcilaso de- 
scribes creating fire by metal mirror directly from the sun. 
He adds though: “If the sky was gray, on the eve of the 
sacrifice, the fire was lighted by means of two little sticks. 
..” (Garcilaso de la Vega, 1961) 

6 Wendell C. Bennett, 1934. page 488: “Since the coast - 
textiles show very close Tiahuanaco affiliates, it is possible 
to suggest that the Tiahuanaco style was largely carried to 
the coast through the medium of textiles, the designs of 
which were utilized for decorative elements on the existing 
coastal pottery shapes.” 

7It is fascinating to note that Inca mythology tells of 
the brothers Ymaymana Viracocha and Tocapo Viracocha 
who left their Bolivian homeland, spreading the religion 
northward, with one taking the highland route and one 
taking the lowland route, visiting the people, and teaching 
agriculture along the way. (DeMolina, in Markham, 1873, 
page 7 

8 Anna H. Gayton, 1961: “Because textiles could serve 
many purposes, were sizable, flexible, colorful, and trans- 
portable, their capacities as symbol-bearers and eye-pleas- 
ers were more versatile than those of ceramics or any 
other medium in the restricted technological stage in which 
the Andean area remained up to the Spanish conquest. 

The head start, so to say, which textiles had over ce- 
ramic, metal and mural decoration may have established a 
lasting priority for the textile art as the primary means of 
visual communication.” 
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